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Since  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  commenced 
business  on  April  1,  1901,  there  have  been  held,  including 
the  present  one,  nineteen  regular  and  also  ten  special 
stockholders'  meetings.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  presid- 
ing at  every  one,  and  of  voting  the  major  part  of  all  the 
outstanding  capital  stock.  For  the  confidence  reposed 
and  the  uniformly  courteous  treatment  accorded  I  am 
appreciative  and  grateful. 

The  suit  brought  in  1911  against  the  Corporation  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  the  Sherman  Law,  so  called, 
has  recently  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  our  favor.  So  far  as  I  am  informed  by 
newspaper  editorials,  by  other  publications,  by  large 
numbers  of  letters  and  telegrams  and  by  verbal  com- 
munications, approval  of  the  decision  was  practically 
universal. 

Observation  was  made  by  a  number  of  commentators 
that,  as  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  case  by  the  vote 
of  four  Justices  (including  the  Chief  Justice)  to  three 
Justices,  the  victory  was  less  emphatic.  In  this  connec- 
tion, however,  it  may  be  remarked  that  at  the  hearing 
of  the  case  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1915,  the  four  presiding  Judges  unanimously 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Corporation.  All  of  these  Judges 
are  recognized  to  be  fully  competent  to  serve  as  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
the  final  result  represents  the  opinions  of  eight  Judges  as 
against  the  opinions  of  three.    And  it  is  generally  con- 


sidered  by  Judges  and  lawyers  that  majority  decisions  of 
the  Courts  of  last  resort  rank  highest  because  they  are 
made  after  full  and  thorough  examination,  discussion  and 
consideration. 

The  Sherman  Law,  under  which  the  case  was  brought, 
contains  two  sections  which  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  Every  contract,  combination  in  the 
form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  illegal. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  monopolize, 
or  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  combine  or  conspire 
with  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  monopolize 
any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

It  was  intended  to  prevent  either  monopolies  or  undue 
restraint  of  trade.  All  the  claims  made  by  counsel  for 
the  Government  in  the  pleadings  and  discussions  in  our 
case  related  and  were  confined  to  these  two  subjects.  All 
evidence  introduced  was  intended  to  establish  or  disprove 
the  existence,  practice  or  intention  of  a  monopoly  or 
restraint  of  trade. 

The  Chief  Justice  and  three  other  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  four  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  held  in  favor  of  the  Corporation,  both  as  to 
monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade  ;  that  many  years'  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  the  Corporation  was  without 
power,  and  the  managers  without  disposition  to  violate 
either  section;  and  the  decision  was  on  the  merits — on 


the  facts  as  shown  by  the  evidence.  The  case  was  de- 
fended by  the  Corporation  on  the  facts.  It  raised  no  new 
question  of  law.  It  relied  upon  the  law  as  clearly  and 
convincingly  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  pre- 
vious decisions,  and  in  the  pleadings,  the  introduction  of 
evidence  and  the  arguments  of  counsel,  it  was  contended 
the  law  had  not  been  antagonized. 

Multitudes  of  witnesses,  including  customers,  com- 
petitors, employes  and  representatives  of  the  general 
public  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  testified  in 
favor  of  the  Corporation.  No  doubt  the  patient  and 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  evidence  and  the  clear 
and  able  presentation  of  the  facts  in  the  opinions 
delivered  by  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
had  much  to  do  with  the  final  determination  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Government  did  not  and  could  not 
obtain  the  testimony  to  controvert  the  defense  established. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  country,  for  the  maintenance 
and  stability  of  industrial  progress  and  prosperity,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  some  years  ago,  and  now  in  the  case 
against  the  Corporation,  declared  the  rule  of  reason  must 
govern  the  interpretation  and  the  application  of  the  Sher- 
man Law  to  the  facts  in  any  case  presented,  sometimes 
deciding  in  favor  of  the  Government  and  sometimes 
against,  but  always  in  favor  of  the  principles,  the  inten- 
tions and  the  objects  of  the  law. 

It  is  an  inexcusable  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  intended  to  limit  or  qualify  the  Sher- 
man Law.  As  I  see  it,  the  Court  has  simply  with  great 
force,  logic  and  justice,  stated  the  old  principle  that  laws 
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must,  in  accordance  with  their  spirit  and  intention,  be 
reasonably  construed  and  applied  to  the  facts  appearing. 

And  in  determining  what  is  reasonable  it  would  seem 
eminently  proper  that  as  a  law  is  enacted  for  the  protec- 
tion and  benefit  of  the  general  public,  the  effect  of  con- 
struction and  application  upon  the  welfare  of  the  people 
should  not  be  ignored.  So  far  as  the  Corporation  and  its 
subsidiaries  are  concerned,  we  shall  not  disregard  the 
laws  of  the  country  or  the  public  interest. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  opinion  rendered,  inti- 
mated that  the  Corporation,  or  some  of  its  subsidiaries, 
during  the  earlier  years  had  indulged  in  questionable 
practices,  stating  however  that  as  they  had  been  volun- 
tarily abandoned  long  before  the  Government  suit  was 
commenced,  they  could  not  be  considered  in  determining 
the  case  before  the  Court.  The  evidence  relating  to  these 
matters  had  no  bearing  unless  it  tended  to  show  the  dis- 
position of  those  who  were  connected  with  them  to 
monopolize  or  restrain  trade  and  commerce.  As  these 
questions  were  alluded  to,  it  seems  to  me  proper  to  briefly 
discuss  them  at  this  meeting,  for  you  are  interested  in 
and  entitled  to  know  the  exact  truth  concerning  the 
attitude  and  conduct  of  those  you  have  selected  to  man- 
age your  property  and  business. 

It  was  contended  by  counsel  for  the  Government  that, 
for  a  time,  certain  subsidiary  companies  joined  other  out- 
side manufacturers  in  carrying  on  arrangements  for  pool- 
ing business  and  profits  and  thereby  securing  higher 
prices  and  larger  returns.  When  the  Corporation  was 
organized  in  1901  it  had  been  the  common  practice  of 
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many,  if  not  most,  lines  of  business  to  maintain  period- 
ically or  intermittently  similar  pools,  and  this  habit  was 
inherited,  so  to  speak,  by  the  Corporation.  In  those  days 
something  of  the  kind  seemed  necessary  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  unreasonable  and  destructive  competition  and 
it  was  believed  they  were  not  improper.  Indeed,  Senator 
Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  the  chief  factor  in  pre- 
paring and  advocating  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Law, 
had  given  a  written  opinion  that  these  pools  were  lawful 
and  proper.  Even  though  he  was  wrong,  his  opinion  was 
relied  upon  by  industry  generally.  But  in  about  1904  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  case  from  Ohio,  decided  that  the 
pooling  system  was  illegal.  Thereupon  our  Corpora- 
tion, through  its  Chairman,  employed  a  lawyer  of  high 
standing  and  acknowledged  ability,  not  connected  with 
our  companies  but  totally  independent,  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  affairs  of  all  our  companies, 
with  the  direction  that,  if  he  found  any  impropriety  in 
management  to  see  that  it  was  immediately  discontinued 
and  abandoned;  and  these  instructions  were  promptly 
carried  into  practical  effect. 

Again,  in  the  opinion,  reference  was  made  to  the 
"Gary  dinners",  so  called,  or  the  movement  for  stabili- 
zation of  business  connected  with  or  growing  out  of 
these  dinners.  The  dinners  themselves  were  four,  five  or 
six  in  number. 

You  will  remember  the  panic  of  1907  and  the  demoral- 
ized conditions  which  prevailed  for  a  short  time  in  indus- 
trial and  financial  circles.  Many  banks  were  closed, 
loans  were  "called",  that  is,  payment  demanded,  large 


accumulated  stocks  of  products,  including  iron  and  steel 
were  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed,  and  in  short,  irretriev- 
able disaster  was  seriously  threatened.  As  steel  was  con- 
sidered the  barometer  of  trade,  I  with  others  was  ap- 
proached by  the  leading  bankers,  including  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  that  great  constructive  force  among  the  financial 
giants  of  the  world,  to  do  what  we  could  to  stay  the 
threatening  storm  which  would  spell  ruin  to  multitudes 
of  people  if  permitted  to  go  unchecked.  In  response  to 
these  urgent  and  insistent  appeals,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Corporation  invited  the  leaders  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel,  together  with  many  of  their  customers,  to 
a  dinner  and  then  proposed  a  plan  for  stabilization  of 
industry.  The  Corporation  also  after  consulting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  purchased  the  Tennessee  Company  whose  secu- 
rities were  largely  on  deposit  at  the  banks  as  collateral. 
You  know  the  results.  If  we  may  rely  upon  the  state- 
ments of  leading  bankers,  representatives  of  other  lines  of 
industry  and  multitudes  of  others,  expressed  in  various 
ways,  the  action  of  the  iron  and  steel  interests  had  an 
immediate  and  decided  influence  for  good  on  the  general 
situation. 

Immediately  following  the  first  dinner,  report  was 
made  to  the  President  and  the  Attorney  General  and 
to  the  public  press,  of  the  proceedings  and  purposes 
of  the  meeting;  and  the  same  applies  to  the  subsequent 
dinners  and  consultations. 
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The  propriety  of  this  movement  was  for  the  first  time 
publicly  questioned  by  members  of  the  Stanley  congres- 
sional investigating  committee ;  whereupon  it  was  at  once 
discontinued  and  abandoned. 

What  was  done  by  the  iron  and  steel  representatives, 
supposedly  for  the  public  interest,  was  like  the  action 
taken  by  the  Government  itself  during  the  war,  except  in 
the  latter  case  the  consultations  and  cooperation  of  the 
iron  and  steel  men,  under  the  direction  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Government,  were  more  pronounced.  In  both 
cases  even  if  the  movements  were  technically  inimical  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Sherman  Law,  the  necessities  of  the 
occasions  for  the  prevention  of  public  calamity  fully  jus- 
tified them. 

During  the  year  1919  there  was  considerable  inter- 
ruption to  business  progress  by  the  strike  of  September 
22nd.  You  know  by  reports  in  the  public  press  and  other- 
wise substantially  what  occurred;  of  the  lack  of  reason 
for  its  precipitation  and  of  its  failure.  It  was  instituted, 
not  by  employes  themselves,  but  by  union  labor  leaders 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  introduced  by  W.  Z.  Foster  (in 
no  way  connected  with  the  industry)  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
on  June  13, 1918,  for  the  specified  object  of  organizing  the 
iron  and  steel  industry.   The  resolution  reads  as  follows : 

^Whereas,  The  organization  of  the  vast 
armies  of  wage-earners  employed  in  the  steel  in- 
dustries is  vitally  necessary  to  the  further 
spread  of  industrial  democracy  in  America ;  and 

Whereas,  Organized  labor  can  accomplish 
this  great  task  only  by  putting  forth  a  tremen- 
dous eff  ort ;  theref  ore  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  the  executive  officers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  stand  instructed 
to  call  a  conference,  during  this  convention,  of 
delegates  of  all  international  unions  whose  in- 
terests are  involved  in  the  steel  industries,  and 
of  all  the  State  Federations  and  City  Central 
bodies  in  the  steel  districts,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  all  these  organizations  into  one  mighty 
drive  to  organize  the  steel  plants  of  America." 

In  September,  1919,  a  small  percentage  of  the  em- 
ployes were  members  of  labor  unions.  When  they  were 
"called  out"  by  the  leaders  they  responded  and,  as  the 
result  of  threats  and  intimidations,  others  temporarily 
quit  work  so  that  altogether  about  26%  of  the  men  were 
out  for  a  short  time.  The  majority  of  the  men  were  stead- 
fast and  loyal  and,  as  you  see  by  the  annual  report,  the 
total  results  for  the  year  were  good. 

As  a  rule,  criticisms  of  employment  conditions,  if  any, 
are  made  by  outsiders — by  union  labor  leaders,  or  by 
others  who  are  usually  uninformed  and  who  voluntarily 
seek  to  represent  labor  on  the  alleged  ground  of  service 
to  those  who  are  not  competent  to  protect  their  own  in- 
terests. These  outsiders  assume  they  are  more  interested 
in  employes  than  their  employers  and  that  they,  the  out- 
siders, are  qualified  to  lead  the  employes  into  paths  of 
comparative  ease,  contentment  and  profit;  both  are  vio- 
lent presumptions. 

We  never  resent  unfavorable  criticism  from  any  source 
concerning  our  attitude  toward  employes,  if  made  in  good 
faith,  even  though  it  may  not  be  deserved.  Whenever 
proper  and  practicable,  we  adopt  measures  to  improve 
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the  living  and  working  conditions  of  our  workmen ;  and 
we  pay,  on  the  average,  the  highest  rates  paid  for  similar 
services  in  any  basic  industry  in  the  world.  For  verifica- 
tion of  these  statements  read  our  published  reports  and 
other  publications. 

We  have  a  splendid,  efficient  organization,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  paid  employe  and  we  are  apprecia- 
tive and  we  seek  to  demonstrate  this  in  practice.  We 
know  that  for  real  success  the  management  is  dependent 
upon  the  workmen,  as  the  workmen  are  likewise  depend- 
ent upon  the  investment  in  the  business  and  the  talent 
employed  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the  opportuni- 
ties offered.  General  prosperity  and  happiness  are  sus- 
tained only  by  united  purpose  and  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
the  people.  We  believe  in  cooperation  between  employer 
and  employe;  in  affording  every  employe  the  chance  to 
advance,  according  to  merit,  from  one  place  to  another, 
without  interference  or  restriction  by  outsiders,  and  to 
become  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  property  and  busi- 
ness by  securing,  on  liberal  terms,  a  stock  interest.  You 
will  notice  by  the  annual  report  scores  of  thousands  of 
our  workmen  are  stockholders.  During  the  emergencies 
of  the  war,  our  employes  remained  at  their  posts  of  duty 
constantly  so  that  the  steel  for  the  military  necessities 
of  our  Government  and  its  associates  in  the  war,  was  con- 
tinuously supplied.  This  was  not  because  of  the  counsels 
of  union  labor  leaders,  as  sometimes  supposed,  but  in  spite 
of  them,  as  I  could,  if  time  permitted,  demonstrate  by 
recitation  of  the  facts. 

We  do  not  combat  labor  unions  as  such.  We  of  course 
acknowledge  the  natural  right  of  labor  to  organize ;  but  we 
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insist  that  a  labor  organization  should  be  subjected  to 
governmental  control  and  regulation  like  other  organiza- 
tions. Discrimination  by  law  in  favor  of  or  against  any 
particular  class  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  gen- 
eral community.  It  contradicts  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  Government. 

We  stand  for  the  open  shop,  which  permits  a  man 
to  work  when  and  where  he  pleases,  on  terms  mutually 
agreed  upon,  whether  he  does  or  does  not  belong  to  a 
labor  union.  Our  men  generally  do  not  belong  to 
unions  because  they  know  by  long  experience  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  be  free  from  dictation  by  outsiders; 
that  they  are  receiving  as  large,  or  larger,  compensation 
and  as  good,  or  better,  conditions  for  themselves  and 
their  families  as  would  be  provided  under  labor  union 
domination. 

We  intend  to  maintain  and  shall  aim  to  improve 
these  conditions.  We  believe,  and  we  think  the  general 
public  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind will  not  be  promoted  by  "the  one  big  union",  by  the 
organization  of  the  entire  industry  of  the  country,  or  by 
the  control  of  industry  under  the  arbitrary  direction  of 
an  organized  minority.  A  studious,  thoughtful,  fair- 
minded,  intelligent  general  public  is  at  present  consider- 
ing these  vital  questions,  for  they  are  paramount  in  the 
determination  of  the  great  economic  and  social  questions 
of  the  day. 

Much  consideration  of  late  has  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  shop  committees,  whereby  groups  of  men  may 
present  to  the  management  for  discussion  and  decision 
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any  question  relating  to  employment  conditions.  We 
have  made  diligent  investigation  of  these  matters.  Up 
to  date  we  think  no  plan  better,  or  more  satisfactory  to 
employes,  than  our  own  has  been  tried.  We  have  learned 
of  many  demonstrated  failures  of  others. 

Any  employe  or  any  self-appointed  group  of  employes 
from  any  department  throughout  our  large  and  diversi- 
fied works  and  activities  is  at  liberty  at  all  times  to 
present  to  the  respective  foremen,  and,  if  desired,  to  the 
higher  appointees  or  the  officials,  all  questions  involving 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  both  employe  and  employer 
for  discussion  and  disposition.  In  this  way  fair  and  sat- 
isfactory adjustments  are  made. 

We  find  by  experience  this  method  insures  a  friendly 
sentiment,  a  fair  and  reasonable  solution  and  an  increased 
effort  on  the  part  of  employe  and  employer  to  aid  each 
other  in  honestly  and  appropriately  protecting  and  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  both.  And  yet,  we  shall  always 
study,  digest  and  develop  every  question  presented  which 
involves  the  living  and  working  conditions  of  our  em- 
ployes, remembering  there  are  two  sides,  and  that  it  must 
be  answered  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice 
to  all  concerned. 

Another  problem  which  has  caused  anxious  inquiry  on 
our  part  relates  to  the  hours  of  work  per  day.  It  is  a 
difficult  one  on  account  of  the  nature  of  operations  at 
some  of  our  plants.  Those  who  sometimes  suggest  there 
might  be  fewer  hours  do  not  show  us  a  practical  method 
taking  into  consideration  existing  circumstances.  They 
do  not  offer  a  feasible  plan  for  maintaining  continuous 
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operations  under  a  short  day  service,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  men  themselves  will  not  submit  to 
it  unless  they  are  paid  compensation  for  short  days  equal 
to  the  full  amount  which  has  been  paid  for  longer  days. 
So  far  as  the  workmen  are  concerned  they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  short  days  if  larger  pay  per  day  can  be  secured 
by  working  longer  days.  The  whole  question  resolves 
itself  into  increased  and  increasing  rates  of  compensa- 
tion. It  has  occasionally  been  urged  that  we  should  es- 
tablish the  universal  rule  of  short  days  and  compel  our 
men  to  observe  the  same  against  their  objections.  Need- 
less to  say,  these  suggestions,  like  many  others  relating 
to  labor,  are  offered  by  those  who  have  never  had  any 
experience  in  the  employment  of  considerable  numbers. 
Their  lack  of  competence  to  give  advice  is  in  proportion 
to  their  want  of  experience.  This  is  not  unusual  in  any 
field  of  action. 

However,  we  have  been  and  are  giving  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  this  subject  and  have  made  changes  when 
found  practicable. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  by  some  of  our  stockholders 
as  to  why,  in  view  of  the  great  demand,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  prices  received  by  other  manufacturers, 
we  hold  the  selling  prices  of  our  commodities  down  to 
those  which  were  fixed  by  agreement  between  the  Indus- 
trial Board  and  steel  manufacturers  at  Washington, 
March  21,  1919. 

It  seems  to  us  the  problem  of  high  cost  of  living  is  of 
convincing  importance.  When  the  increasing  tendency  is 
to  insist  upon  payment  of  unreasonable  sums  for  every 
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commodity  and  for  every  service,  so  that  the  vicious  whirl 
of  advancement  seems  to  be  unending,  we  think  there  is  a 
moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  every  one  to  use  all  reason- 
able efforts  to  check  this  carnival  of  greed  and  imposition, 
even  at  some  sacrifice.  There  is  a  growing  discrepancy 
between  different  individuals  and  interests.  The  man 
with  a  fixed  income  is  more  and  more  disadvantaged  and 
he  is  helpless.  He  cannot  increase  his  income  to  meet 
the  added  cost  of  living.  Therefore,  it  should  be  the 
effort  of  all  to  establish  and  maintain  a  reasonable  basis 
of  prices;  certainly  to  prevent  further  advances;  other- 
wise the  Government,  from  the  standpoint  of  protection 
of  a  part  of  the  public,  must  interfere. 

A  few  days  after  the  armistice  was  signed  in  Novem- 
ber, the  Chairman  of  the  Corporation  called  a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  and  then 
presented  and  argued  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  voluntarily 
reducing  prices,  and  at  the  end  of  a  day's  discussion  it 
was  decided  to  recommend  a  reduction  of  about  $5.00  or 
$6.00  per  ton  to  take  effect  January  first.  In  March  fol- 
lowing, the  Industrial  Board,  appointed  by  Secretary  Eed- 
field,  as  I  understood  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
requested  the  Chairman  of  the  Corporation  to  again  call 
together  representatives  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  come  to  Washington  and  there 
discuss  the  propriety  of  further  reducing  and  of  stabiliz- 
ing prices.  The  committee  was  appointed,  met  the  Indus- 
trial Board,  and  after  two  or  three  days'  discussion,  prices 
were  again  reduced  $5.00  or  $6.00  per  ton  and  the  an- 
nouncement was  published  in  the  newspapers.  These 
prices  have  been  steadfastly  adhered  to  since  that  time 
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by  the  Corporation;  and  I  think  this  position  has  had 
considerable  influence  in  preventing  increases  in  the  gen- 
eral selling  prices  of  steel,  although  some  have  made 
them,  due,  as  they  claim,  to  increased  cost  of  manufac- 
ture. 

Moreover,  it  is  believed  that,  in  view  of  all  the  condi- 
tions prevailing,  the  selling  prices  of  most  of  the  diversi- 
fied products  of  the  Corporation,  for  the  present  at  least, 
are  high  enough,  though  it  is  pertinent  to  say  that  When 
the  actual  value  of  the  properties  and  volume  of  business 
of  the  Corporation  are  considered,  the  net  return  is  at 
least  moderate. 

The  Chairman  is  occasionally  in  receipt  of  letters 
from  stockholders  asking  for  the  payment  of  larger  divi- 
dends on  the  common  stock;  and  sometimes,  I  am  sorry 
to  state,  claiming  that  Ave  appropriate  too  much  money 
for  the  wages  or  welfare  of  employes. 

Your  Chairman  and  other  officers  and  directors  are 
substantial  holders  of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  of 
the  Corporation.  They  are  interested  in  the  subject  of 
dividends  the  same  as  all  other  stockholders.  They  have 
no  inside,  advance  information  in  regard  to  quarterly 
returns.  They  do  not  speculate.  It  is  the  principle  and 
policy  of  the  Corporation  to  manage  its  affairs  with  the 
desire  to  add  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  stock  regardless 
of  the  figures  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  This  will 
sooner  or  later  inevitably  result  in  larger  selling  prices. 
We  are  in  many  ways  strengthening  and  fortifying  the 
Corporation  for  success  in  obtaining  at  fairly  profitable 
prices  a  reasonable  share  of  the  world's  demand  for  iron 
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and  steel.  We  'may  commit  errors  in  judgment;  but  you 
may  be  assured  that  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Corporation  are  intended  to  be  thoughtful, 
painstaking  and  conscientious. 

It  has  been  the  ambition  of  the  directors,  Finance 
Committee  and  managers  of  the  Corporation,  from  the 
beginning  of  its  existence,  to  prove  in  practice  that  a 
corporation  is  not  necessarily  without  soul  as  sometimes 
charged,  but  that,  figuratively  speaking,  it  may  be  pos- 
sessed of  mind,  heart  and  soul. 

I  could  say  much  in  detail  in  favor  of  the  management 
of  our  affairs  and  in  respect  to  the  values  of  our  prop- 
perties  and  business ;  but  as  to  the  former  I  prefer  to  let 
others  speak  and,  concerning  the  latter,  the  figures  which 
are  published  from  time  to  time  speak  for  themselves. 

The  question  of  dividends,  which  at  this  meeting  has 
been  very  properly  referred  to  by  one  of  the  stockholders, 
is  important  and  is  always  in  the  minds  of  the  directors 
and  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  officers  of 
the  Corporation,  sometimes  occasioning  doubt;  but  it  is 
always  resolved  in  favor  of  what  we  believe  is  conserva- 
tive. 

As  I  have  stated  before  at  stockholders'  meetings,  the 
amount  of  earnings  carried  to  surplus  does  not  determine 
the  sum  which  can  properly  be  spared  for  dividends, 
because  it  is  not  all  in  cash;  a  major  part  of  it  is  and 
must  be  invested  in  new  properties  or  improvements. 
It  is  true  we  always  have  considerable  cash  on  hand,  but 
our  business  has  more  than  doubled  from  the  beginning, 
as  the  result  of  enlarging  our  capacity  and  efficiency,  and 
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it  has  required  a  very  large  sum  to  transact  the  business 
properly  and  maintain  the  commercial  position  to  which 
we  think  we  are  entitled. 

Just  to  give  you  a  single  illustration.  We  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  contract  for  the  purchase  of  cer- 
tain land  that  we  very  much  needed  to  protect  our  busi- 
ness, and  at  a  price  which  was  reasonable ;  one  which  we 
should  not  lose  and  which  stockholders  might  readily  and 
properly  blame  us  for  ignoring.  We  seize  upon  such 
chances.  We  are  making  diversifications  in  our  busi- 
ness; they  furnish  the  backbone  of  our  great  strength. 
Large  sums  are  necessary  to  make  them  and  also  to  make 
experiments.  If  that  money  should  be  distributed  in 
dividends  it  would  be  done  more  or  less  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Corporation,  and  perhaps  somewhat  to  those  who 
would  receive  the  dividends,  for  they  would  have  to  pay 
out  a  large  proportion  of  them  in  income  taxes.  Of 
course,  we  have  not  withheld  any  dividends  on  that 
account. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  money  market  was 
short.  This  was  emphatically  true  during  the  panic  of 
1907.  We  then  had  seventy-five  or  eighty  million  dollars 
in  banks,  and  I  think  I  may  say  properly,  without  any 
intention  to  boast,  that  our  cash  at  that  time  assisted 
very  materially  in  preventing  the  further  and  dangerous 
demoralization  which  existed  in  financial  circles  in  New 
York  City. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  maintain  large  balances  for 
those  purposes;  but  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
good  management,  we  should,  I  think,  keep  ourselves  in 
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a  condition  that  will  enable  us  to  take  all  the  business 
offered  which  is  acceptable  without  borrowing. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  our  Corporation  would  be  in 
as  good  position  as  it  is  if  we  had  to  borrow  at  the  present 
time,  like  some  others  who  are  paying  seven  or  eight  per 
cent  on  their  loans  ;  if  we  borrowed  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  other  borrowers  that  our  business  is  to  theirs  ? 

I  am  not  criticising  others ;  they  decide  for  themselves. 
But  I  would  rather  have  you  complainingly  say  at  a  stock- 
holders' meeting  that  you  think  we  ought  to  pay  a  little 
larger  dividends,  than  to  have  you  properly  claim  on 
some  other  occasion,  that  with  such  a  large  concern  we 
ought  to  have  kept  ourselves  within  prudent,  conserva- 
tive lines  which  were  certain  to  result  in  adding  value  to 
our  property. 

I  do  not  object  to  these  requests  or  these  criticisms. 
The  officers  of  our  Corporation  know  how  you  feel,  be- 
cause they  like  dividends  too,  but  they  do  not  consider 
that  as  of  highest  importance.  We  have  160,000  or  170,000 
stockholders  to  protect,  many  of  them  widows  and  chil- 
dren relying  on  our  stock  for  income;  and  we  have  a 
large  and  splendid  organization  comprising  some  260,000 
to  300,000  men,  depending  upon  the  times  and  the  con- 
ditions and  the  circumstances  for  steady  work  at  living 
rates  of  compensation. 

During  the  war  we  were  called  upon  by  the  Grovern- 
ment  to  furnish  about  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  steel 
necessary  for  the  military  requirements  of  the  United 
States  and  its  associates  in  the  war.  We  had  to  make 
hasty  extensions,  and  sometimes  had  to  extend  credit; 
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we  had  to  establish  new  lines;  we  were  investigating 
through  our  technical  experts  the  development  of  pro- 
ducts for  war  uses.  And  we  never  failed  the  Govern- 
ment. We  did  all  this  for  two  reasons, — first,  because  it 
was  the  proper  and  loyal  thing  to  do ;  and  second,  because 
the  life  of  the  Corporation  depended  upon  the  life  of  the 
Government.  And  the  winning  of  the  war  was  necessary 
for  both. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  thing  we  cannot  overlook. 
We  know  pretty  well  what  has  happened  in  the  past,  we 
know  what  is  happening  now;  but  we  cannot  make  an 
accurate  prognosis  for  the  future.  Consequently  we 
must,  by  our  cash  resources,  be  prepared  for  eventuali- 
ties so  far  as  we  can.  At  present  there  is  more  or  less 
social  disturbance  in  this  country.  There  has  been  a 
bold,  deliberate,  underhanded  movement  instituted  by 
people  who  are  not  loyal  to  the  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Those  leading  and  directing  it  seek  to  bring  about 
a  revolution,  by  precipitating  industrial  strikes  and  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  a  very  great  number  of  men 
who  do  not  understand  the  real  purpose.  And,  as  usual 
in  strikes,  there  results  strife  and  bloodshed  and  the 
murdering  of  good  citizens.  These  leaders  are  doing 
everything  they  can  to  create  and  increase  a  feeling  of 
unrest.  They  endeavor  to  shut  off  the  means  of  daily 
life,  including  food,  transportation  and  the  production 
which  supplies  the  compensation  and  therefore  the  living 
expenses  of  the  workmen.  They  attempt  maliciously  to 
bring  about  trouble,  to  creat  panic,  to  disturb  the  bank- 
ing situation,  anything  and  everything  which  will  secure 
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financially  such  a  feeling  of  unrest  as  may  precipitate 
disorder  participated  in  by  people  who  think  that  any- 
thing may  be  better  than  the  present  conditions. 

Gentlemen,  they  will  fail.  Ninety-seven  and  one-half 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  people  of  this  country,  when 
they  stop  to  reflect,  are  loyal  to  the  principles  of  our 
Government.  And  the  propagandists  referred  to  will  not 
succeed  because  such  men  as  you  and  the  directors  and 
officers  of  your  Corporation,  and  millions  of  others,  will 
do  what  they  can  to  maintain  and  stabilize  the  conditions 
of  the  country. 

We  will  overcome  this  agitation  because  of  conserva- 
tism; because  of  prudent  management  and  the  desire  to 
economize.  If  one  of  you  should  complain  that  we  are 
unreasonably  extravagant,  you  would  touch  a  very  tender 
spot.  There  is  no  justification  for  lack  of  economy  at  the 
present  time.  This  applies  to  us,  and  it  also  applies  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  the  Government  expending,  as  now  published,  six  and 
three-quarter  billions  of  dollars  a  year.  (Applause). 
That  should  be  cut  in  half  at  least.  And  I  trust  it  will  be. 
Economy  in  every  direction,  Governmental  and  private, 
largest  production  of  the  essentials,  reduction  of  costs 
to  the  limit  of  propriety  and  practicability,  are  funda- 
mental to  the  greatest  prosperity ;  and  the  people  of  this 
country  are  committed  to  these  principles. 

Our  business  conditions  are  good.  They  are  perfectly 
satisfactory.  I  do  not  know  what  the  figures  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  will  show,  because,  as  you  are  aware, 
they  are  not  made  up  until  just  before  they  are  given  to 


the  public.  But  we  can  tell  by  observation  of  conditions 
generally,  as  you  know  by  published  reports,  that  the 
results  of  the  first  quarter  must  be  satisfactory.  The 
prospects  are  bright. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  never  before  had  so 
good  an  opportunity  for  progress  and  prosperity  as  they 
have  at  the  present  time.  In  that  respect  the  conditions 
have  been  improving  for  the  last  year  or  more.  We  may 
maintain  the  leading  position,  industrially,  financially, 
commercially,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world;  we  have 
the  resources,  which  are  natural  and  permanent,  to 
occupy  and  hold  that  position. 

I  have  not  given  you  the  slightest  hint  as  to  what  we 
are  going  to  do.  Have  I  ever  done  that  in  advance?  The 
Board  of  Directors  or  Finance  Committee  might  not 
agree  with  me.  I  have  had  no  conversation  with  any  of 
them  on  the  subject.  I  am  only  one  of  fifteen.  Conse- 
quently I  do  not  know  what  we  will  do,  but  I  do  know 
that  all  decisions  will  be  made  thoughtfully,  after  full 
discussion  and  after  listening  to  and  reading  everything 
that  is  said  upon  the  subject,  and  particularly  after 
examining  the  figures  and  accounts,  knowing  that  what- 
ever we  decide  will  affect  you  just  as  it  affects  us. 

We  shall  proceed  with  caution,  but  with  hope  and 
confidence. 
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